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IN our pablic schools miy be obszrved modes of instruction and dis- 
cipline much more ratioual than those prevailing only a few years 
ago. The efforts of county superintendents and the influence of 
teachers’ institutes are seen in better teaching and better government. 

The blackboard is coming into general use. The teacher who does 
not explain and illustrate upou the blackboard, with crayon in hand, 
the lessuns he teaches, is cous:dered as deiicieut in ability, and cannot 
long retain his position in an intelligent community. In primary 
schovis the slate is rezardelas more important than the primer, and 
children learn to write in counection with spelling and read.ny. In- 
deed, one of the certain signs of progress is the large nu.aber of schools 
in which every exercise is comdacted, in part at ivast, by writing. A 
merely ora! repetition ofa lesson does little good. Children who-learn 
to spell by merely pronouncing the letters aloud, require longer time 
and fiad the task mach more laborious than those who are permitted 
to write the words upon the siate or the biackboard. ‘Those who learn 
to use the peacil and crayon ia the primary schvol, ean use the pen 
With caclity in the high school. La our best schools, a part of every 
recitation is condacted in writiag. Uatila pup.| can write a word, an 
answer or a lessou with accuracy and rapidity, he has not learned 
then, and ¢ nit recite then eveditably to himself or his teacher. 

Viile cheve is invre attenii.a given to the teaching oi reading than 
heret ive, stul, the manner of couducting this exer¢.se is sowe of our 
sehools dessrves eeusure. Vocal culture receives tov littie attention, 


and cide ave alowed to mispronvunce words, to imisapply c.uphasis 
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and to mistake entirely the meaning of what they are reading, and are 
thus injured rather than benefitted by the exercise. Indecd, a visitor 
is often furnished with a book that he may see what a class is reading, 
when he ought to be permitted to hear, and the teacher depends upon 
his eye rather than his ear to determine what has been read. Unless 
a teacher can utter the elementary sounds and their most difficult 
combinations correctly, and can drill a class in the usual elocutionary 
exercises, he cannot teach reading. A person who cannot pronounce 
the words of his mother tongue with accuracy and read it with facility 
should never receive a license to teach. Good reading is the eulmina- 
tion of true culture and an evidence of attainments and discipline. It 
will be found true, a3 a general rule, that those teachers who succeed 
best in teaching this branch are most successful in teaching the others. 
The reading books which we find in the hands of scholars are often illy 
adapted to their capacity. They cannot understand the metaphysical, 
philosophical or emotional lessons which the books contain, and hence 
the thoughtless and soulless reading that prevails. In the selection of 
reading lessons those should be sought that children can readily com- 
prehend, and that inform and strengthen their minds and purify their 
hearts. The facts of natural history and the truths of scicnee, clothed 
in appropriate language, are better adapted to instruct and train the 


1 


mind, than the puerile stories and stilted nonsense that are often read 
in our primary schools, or the Demosthenie pericds and Miltonian 
measures that are attempted in our schools of h'gher grade. 

Our best teachers are giving more attention to the teaching of his- 
tory and the science of government. Thi: ought not only to be en- 
couraged, but it ought to be required. 

The utility of political knowledge to those living under a govern- 
ment like ours, complex in its character and depending upon the in- 
telligence of the people for its cfficient and harinonious action, will not 
h 





be questioned. There should be taught in all our schools what will 
prepare the youth, who are soon to govern the republic, for their high 
duties. This no one will deny, and yet it is a singular fact, that in many 
of our collegiate institutions and in some of our public schools, more 
time is devoted to the study of the maiiners, customs and laws of the 
Egyptians, Grecians and Romans, than to the history and laws of our 
own country, and the antiquities of nations that have passed away 
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crowd from our academic courses the studies that fit men to do their 
duty when called to act in positions of publie trust and honor. 
School officers and teaciicrs should use their power and influence to 
make our public schools subserve their beneficent purpose, that is to 
rovide instruction in those branches, and to form those habits that 
fit our youth to be useful citizens. Writing, spelling, reading, book- 
keeping, arithiuetic, geography, history, grammar and political science 
are the branches that should be taught, and truthfulness, obedience, 
, purity, love of country and respect for religion, are 
the virtues that should be cultivated. 
In school discipline there are indications of improvement. There 


industry, frugaiit 


v 
V 
a 
i 


is less of thai austerity that renders the school room prison like rather 
than home like, and more of that courtesy towards pupils that con- 
tributes so niuch to success in school government. Frequent resort to 


gencrally regarded, among teachers themselves, 


Q 


corporal punishment is 
as indicative of a lack of mental and moral power, and obedience is 
secured rather by strength of character than by strength of arm. It 
is generally conceded that mind is more potent than muscle in the 
government of aschool. The appointment of boards of visitors or 
committees of examination, who visit and inspect the schools, and pub- 
lish a report upon their ail tion and progress has a beneficial effect 
upon the schools and a salutary influence upon the people. School 
officers should sce that this is done in every district of the state. The 
weekly er monthly reports, that our best ‘county superintendents re- 
quire teachers to furnish, of the attendance, classification, etc., of their 


schools, and a summary of which 4 enn in the local papers, have 


and snag to a ipo ~ a coMaibiiens nt’s Report. 





Notes om District Schoois. 


At the annul Conyoeation of the teachers of New York, held at 
Albany last August, when complaint was made against colleges for 
sending out graduates so poorly trained, the reply was, ‘‘ Let the 
academies send out young men better prepared.” And the academies 
said, “ Then must the ward schvols, the union schools and the district 


schools give us better material.” Certainly, these demands werd 
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reasonable. The bad apple has a right to complain of the branch, a 
the brawch ef the trunk, and that, of the roots, and these, of the soil 

A recent trip through one of the New England States, in which tl 
writer visited many of the common schools, convineed him that thoug 
much had been dune for these schools, much more remains tov be donc 

Most of te school-houses were found to have very low ceilings, to b 
poorly ventilated and most unhappily located, Evidently those whi 
superintended the erecting of the buildings had no true knowledge o: 
the laws of health. or’ were culpably regardless of them. The sites 
chosen were quite uniformly those that could be purchased at the 
lowest price—roeky sites, where uo beautiful flowers or trees could be 
grown, and where no walks or play grounds could be wade a souree of 
diversion and enjoyment. 

There are two inevitable results of these facts: First, that suitable 
teachers cannot be employed in such schools, and growing cut of this, 
the iact that thousands of young minds are being crippled for ever ; 
for it is false teaching that every “child of genius” wéi/ rise by the 
force of his own innate enesgies. The teacher, hike other miei, labors 
for money, or pleasure, or uselulness, or all these combined. And no 
teacher of culture and refinement finds pleasure in s;eadiag the best 
hours of his 1.f insuch surroundings. If compelled t) do so, hs work 
is generally perfirmed without heat, and is therefore poorly cone. 
Few, if any, are found in these schocls who regard their eupivyment 
as agreeable. On conversing with then you will find them ashamed of 
ticir surroundings ; they wish it to be uuderstood that they are teach- 
iay only tor “ this season,” or * merely to accommodate sue one else,” 
or to do the almost ind.spensable prelininary work of every literary 
man’ —to teach at least one district school; for it is rather a honor 
t:n otherwise to do a didive of that which almost every great man has 
done- 

i. we enter one of these ill-furnished schoo! houses and fix incom- 
peicut teachers, we must not blaine diem. Lt would be uanatural and 
revolting for them to be there if they were conpetent. Conuunittees 
know that only teachers of little experience and abJity wiil long 
TewMaib 1a taese unattractive houses, aud they lock tor such, Let the 
evuiimon school houses be large and airy, supply them with choicely- 


se.ccled tuiuature and all the hecessary appliances of a youd school 5 
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let the buildings be erected on suitable ground; let shade trees be 
planted, walks laid out, playgrounds made— in a word, let the school 
house aud school grounds become a magnet so strong that they will 
attract the children, and they will command good teachers. 

The present unfortunate state of affairs arises, in part, from the 
penuriousness of the people, but more from ignorance of the care which 
a true culture demands. They do not understand that the child from 
eight to sixteen years needs to be in contact with the best minds, and 
requires the most careful and intellgent training, to develop those 
buds which, with too little sanshine and shower, will never haif unfold. 

How, then, shall these evils be remedied? Only by agitation ; only 
by making the guardians of the young to appreciate the difference 
between educating and teaching; between learning and growing in 
knowledge ; by improving the means and methods of instruction, and 
by so increasing the remuneration of teachers, that good teachers can 
afford to remain where they are most needed—in our primary schools. 
—Educatioual Monthly 





Platteville Normal School, 


PLATTEVILLE, Wis., Dec. 22, 1866. 
Hon. J. (i. MoMynn. 
Secretary Board of N.S. R. 

Dean sia.—t have the honor herewith to transmit to you the report 
of the itist terms of the State Normal School, at Platteville : 

1. I’litteviile is situated in the beautiful valley between the Platte 
and Sinsiuiway Mounds, near the junction of the Big and Little 
Platte rivers. There being no marshes or “ low lands” in the vicinity, 
it has a climate unparalleled for its salubrity. It is in the centre of a 
rich aud exteusive wineral region, affording opportunities for the study 
of practical ze logy and mineralogy, seldom found. 

Platievilie is reached from the north and east by a daily line of 
stages trou Boscobel, on the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Rail- 
road, via iain aster, and by a tri-weckly line, lewwing Arena Mondays, 
Wedaesdiys and vid.ys, and passing through Dodgeville and Mineral 
Point. iro vac south it has two lines of daily stages, one from 


Galeaa aud ove from Dubuque. 
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2. By the regulations of the board of normal school regents the fol- 
lowing terms of admission have been fixed upon: 


1. Each assembly district in the state shall be entitled to six repre- 
sentatives in the normal schools, and in case vacancies exist in the 
representation to which any assembly district is entitled, such vacancies 
may be filled by the president and secretary of the board of regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the county 
Superintendent of the county (or if the county superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the city superinten- 
dent of the city), in which such candidates may reside, and they shall 
be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health and good moral 
eharacter. Each person so nominated, shall receive a ticket setting 
forth his name, age, health and character, and a duplicate of such 
certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by the superintendent, to 
the secretary of the board. 

3. Upon the presentation of such certificate fo the principal of a 
etate normal school, the candidate shall be examined under the diree- 
tion of the principal of said school, ia the branches required by law for 
a third grade certificate, except history, and theory and practice of 
teaching, and if found qualified to enter the normal school in respect 
to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evidence as the 
81id principal may require, of good health and good moral character, 
and after subseribing the following declaration : 

EAI rs ncgecerione ekoue atte te ete do hereby declare that ry purpose 
in entering the state normal school is to fit myself for the profession 
of teaching, and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the 
schools of this state.” 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least one 
year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age; and a certificate of 
attendance may be granted by the principal ofa normal school to any 
person whe shall have been a member of such school for one term, 
provided, that in his judgment such certificate is deserved. 

Upon presenting the nomination at the school the candidate is 
examined, and if found qualified, admitted. If his present qualifica- 
tions are not found sufficient and if the faculty of the school believe 
that one term’s instruction will fit him to enter, he is placed in the 
preparatory department. 

3. The full course of study and training has not yet been determined 
upon. It will be adapted to the wants of the state, and designed to 
make good teachers by developing those faculties neccessary to produce 
good men and women, as well, by special training and culture. 

4. A model or experimental school is orgaaized in connection with 
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the normal school, under the charge of teachers of ability and experi- 
ence. In this, all students of the normal school will be required, 
before graduation, to teach and train, putting into practice and 
thoroughly testing the theories learned, and subjecting themselves to 
the criticisms of teachers and pupils. 

A limited number of “ academic students” (those not designing to 
teach) are now admitted, reciting either in the normal or model 
classes, as best may suit their advancement in study. 

5. During the first term, there were in attendance upon the model 
school 38 pupils; and in the model and normal schools 19, who are 
more properly classified as “ academic.” 

6. The faculty is at present constituted as follows : 


Cnaries H. ALLen, Principal. 
Jacosp WERNLI, Assistant Principal. 
George. M. Guernsey, Professor of Mathematics. 
Fanyy 8S. Jostyy, Teacher of Geography, History and Physiology. 
Estuer M. Sprague, Principal of Model Department. 
7. Annexed is a catalogue of students and preparatory students for 
the first term. 
8. Pupils in the model school are charged a tuition of from $3 to $5 
per term. , 
9. The estimated expenses of a year’s attendance at the normal 


school are as follows : 





Board—40 weeks - - : - - = - ‘ $100 to $130 
Book rent - - - - - - - - - - 3 to 5 
Stationary - - - - - - . - - - 3to 3 
to —— 

MODE Ce eG od nie unekie eee sam eehane TRAE S ered $106 to $140 


10. When the Platteville academy passed to the state for the pur- 
pose of a state normal school, the “ Eastman library,” the “ Philozetean 


’ 


library,” with the apparatus and cabinet, became the property of the 
school. A thriving literary society is now in operation, and through 
its influence a course of lectures is being delivered before the school 
and citizens. All of which is respectfully submitied, 
Cuartes H. ALey, 
Principal. 





WE shall be obliged to our friends from diflereut parts of the State 
if they will forward educational news to us. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


THE great event since our last summary is Mr. Peabody’s gift to the 
youth of the South and Southwest, amounting to $2,100,000— 
$1,000.000 in cash and $1,100,000 in unrepudiated Mississippi bonds. 
This fund is placed in charge of fifteen trustees, of which Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, of Mass., is chairman. The income is to be distributed, 
without distinction, to all requiring educationel assistance. This mu- 
nificent gift has awakened little or no gratitude in the south, while not 
a few of the leading southern papers have protested with characteristio 
vehemence becausc a majority of the trustees are northern men, and 
because the blacks are adinitted to a particip.tion of the benefits of the 
fund. The Chronicle and Sentinel, Atlanta (Ga.), says: “ We do say 
that the selection of more than two-thirds of the trustees from other 
sections than those which are to receive the benefits of the donation, 
is a gratuitous insult to the honor, intelligence, and manhood of the 
Southern and Southwestern States. One or two things is certain to 
our minds. Hither this is a deep-laid scheme of the Northern negro- 
worshipers to take possession of the youth of the Southern States, in 
order to train their minds to the belief that the great struggle 
through which we have passed, was a visitation of Providence on the 
sins of their fathers, or that Geo. Peabody thinks that there is not 
enough of intelligence: and virtue in the south to take charge of and 
properly invest the funds which he desires to donate.” Such exponents 
of southern chivalry remind one of Sterne’s beatitude, “ Blessed are 
they that have a good conceit of themselves, for they shall never be 
put toshame.” The anti-flogging excitement has run its race, In- 
vestigation has shown that accounts were exaggerated, and that 
excessive punishment israre. The bill establishing a National Depart- 
ment of Education has passed the senate. New York.—Hanmilton 
College has received $30,000 for its observatory. Brooklyn has 38 
school-buildings, of which 35 are for white children. There are scats 
for 78,260 pupils; accommodation for as many more is required. The 
estimated cost of the new buildings necessary is $500.000. NEw 
York Citry.—A bill has been introduced into the legislature, providing 
for the establishment of a free German-American Institute in this city, 
under the care of the Board of Education. The buildings are to be 
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et apart as a free library and school for all males above the age of 
ixteen, who are to be taught “in such branches of education as will 
mable them to read and write the English language correctly.” It is 
.ime that some step such as this should be taken to Americanize our 
German population ; other cities would do well to follow this example. 
It is proposed to found a college or university in this city for the 
Jews of the United States. The project is advocated by the leading 
members of the Hebrew community. The schools for colored persons 
have been carefully remodeled. A normal school has been established 
and is uttended by most of the teachers. There are five day and two 
evening schools. 2,000 children are enrolled in the day schools, but 
the average attendance is small, only 750. The average attendance 
in the evening is 141. The Children’s Aid Society reports 13 indus- 
trial schools, with an attendance of 2,200, supported during 1866 at 
an expense of $18.395. Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., the author of 
the well-known series of mathematical text-books, died at his reside ice 
at Elbridge, N.Y., January 19th, aged 61 years. Mr. Robinsou had 
been an invalid for many years. PENNSYLVANIA.—The agricultural 
college has 114 students. Philadelphia has now 77,164 children 
attending school. $862.238 were expended in 1866 by the Board of 
School Control. A bill has been offered in the legislature to change 
the mode of selecting this Board: to make the members appointive by 
the Court of Common Pleas and the District Court, instead of being 
selected by the people. The proposed change is cordially approved by 
the better classes in the eity. Disrricr or Conumpia.—The city 
council of Washin_t a, after long delay, have passed a bill pay to'the 
trustees of colored schools €9.000, the amount due under the law for 
that purp se. The salaries of teachers in the same city are several 
months im arrears. The free library contains about 6,000 volumes. 
Miciican —During January, 21,234 acres of land were located at 
Traverse City, chiefly with Agricultural College script. The state 
university has 1,400 students ; 500 in medicine and nearly as many in 
law. It is the largest in the country. Missourt.—tThe system of 
education is not fully perfected, but many schools are being organized 
throuzhout the state. The governor recommends a normal professor- 
ship in the State University, to be supported cut of the publie funds: 
also an increase of the university endowment, which is now only 
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$123,000 ; and the establishment of other educational institutions of 
high grade. ALABAMA.—--The house of representatives have passed a 
bill to establish a system of public schools for whites and blacks ; the 
schools for each will be separate. Froripa-—In this state educa- 
tional interests are at the lowest ebb. Few schools are in operation, 
and they are not well sustained. At its last session, the state senate 
passed a school law, but it was not acted upon by the lower house. 

British AMERicaA.—The Council of Instruction for Lower Canada 
have ordered that military drill shall henceforth form part of the 
course of studies to be followed by the teacher-pupils of the Normal 
Schools. In Upper Canada the number of pupils attending school is 
383,652. Only 43,105 children, of school age, fail to attend. New 
Brunswick has 763 schools, with 826 teachers and 27,417 pupils. 
The increase of schools during twelve years is very small: in 1853 
there were 718 schools, with 23,211 pupils. Teachers are divided 
into three grades. Males of the first class receive £31 10s. and females 
£27 10s. from the government. The province contains one college 
and a Training school, with Model school attached. 

Cuint.— Only one-third of the inhabitants can read and write. 
Government primary schools are in the ratio of one to every 1,700 of 
the population, and are sustained at a yearly expense of about $200.000. 
in the republic there are 14 publie academies, 68 private institutions, 
one normal, one agricultural, two naval, and two engineering schools. 

Grrat Enirain.—A meeting held at the London University to 
consider the action of the Council whieh rejected Mr. Martineau’s 
claims to the Proiessorship of Philosophy, en account of his religious 
opinions, terminated unsatisfactorily for the friends of Mr. Martineau. 
It was decided to make no attempt to disturb the appointment of Mr. 
Robinson. In Nottingham the proportion in 1864 who signed their 
marriage register with a mark, was, of males, 19.82 per cent., and of 
females 33.51 per eent.; in Leicester, 22.17 of the one and 35.14 of 
the other. Rev. John Hind, M.A., the astronomer is dead. Mr. 


hosen Lord Reetor of Aberdeen Uni- 


Grant Duff, M.P., has been ¢ 
versity. The attendance at Oxford University has varied greatly at 
different periods of its existence. In 1209 it had 3,000 students ; in 
1231, 30,000 the Plague reduced the number to 3,759 in 1359. In 


183] the number was only 1634, and in 1837, 5,229. 
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FraAnce.-—The educational budget of Paris has increased from $260,- 
000 in 1852 to $1,040,000 in 1866. Drawing is to be taught in 122 
of the parish schools and in 32 of the adult ciasses. The normal 
school at Cluny, for teachers of middle-class schools, has opened with 
95 pupils, and the model-school attached has 122 names on the roll. 
The normal schools will probably be removed to provincial towns.— 
The teachers who are trained in the cities. it is alleged, become dis- 
contented with country life, and render their pupils similarly dissatis- 
fied. 

Iraty.—Cireulating libraries are increasing in the kingdom. A 
eompany at Juilon, under the management of some publie-spirited 
literary men, is establishing these libraries in the smaller towns of 
Lombardy, and the Provincial Council has appropriated 500,000 franes 
for the purpose, on condition that the Society raise an equal sum by 
subscription. 

Russta.—Moscow, with a population of 365,000 has but sixty-six 
primary schools, attended by 4.786 pupils. One hundred private es- 
tablishments give elementary as weil as higher instru‘tion. There are 
five gymnasia, attended by 1,719 boys, three military schools, six 
schools fer young ladies, an agricultural school and a university.— 
Teachers of middle-class schools are trained in the universities, there 
being a pedagogic chair in each of the six universitics. The course 
extends over two years, and the studi s are the same as those pursued 
by students of the university. Actual practice in teaching is a portion 
of the training. A bursary of from $300 to $350 per annum is paid 
to such as pledge theriselves to devote their lives to teaching, but ade- 
quate supply of university professors and middle-class teachers cannot 
be obtained. Seventy academic vacancies exist, which cannot be filled. 
Elementary edueation is not obligatory, and the parishes are not re- 
quired to sustain primary schorls. There are, therfore, few such 
schools, and the number is not likely to be greatly multiplied. 

Sanpwicu Isnanps.—There ere here 225 primary schools, with 
7,367 pupils, twenty-nine of the schools being exclusively for female 
* pupils. The total cost in 1865 was $49,400. The higher schools 
are of a very miscellaneous character, and are generally under the care 
of missionaries. 

Cuina.—Some time ago we learned that an American College was 
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soon to be established in Pekin. A late cable dispatch states that 
arrangements have been made for the establishment of a European 
Colleze. Pussibly the two accounts refer to the same institution. At 
-all events, the erection of a European or American College will be one 
of the many signs that inspire hope for the regeneration of the vast 
Asiatic Empire. —£d. Monthly. 





General Remarks. 


Dortna the past year, taxes for the support of public schools have 
been increased ; greater liberality in building school-houses, and better 
taste in furnishing them have bees manifested ; there has been a greater 
demand for well qualified teachers; educational meetings have been 
well attended; a large number of teachers’ institutes have been held, 
and confidence in the utility of our common school system has not been 
diminished. Methods of instruction and modes of discipline have been 
improved, and the conviction, that universal education is the only sure 
support of a free government, has forced itself upon the minds and 
into the hearts of the people. 

The people of this state now pay a direct tax of more than one mil- 
lion of dollars annually, for sustaining their common schools, and there 
is no other tax voted so readily or paid so cheerfully as this. The 
neat appearance of many of our school buildings, with their convenient 
arrangements and tasterul surroundings show au appreciation of com- 
tort and beauty as creditable as it 1s encouraging, and tell in the 
plainest lanzuage the tone and temper of the communities in which 
they are found. Evea in those districts not yet supplied with suitable 
schoul houses, where we find no certain evidences of culture and re- 
finement, the people feel that an apolozy must be made for tacir poor 
schovi accommodations. They fear that a want of facilities for edu- 
cating their children will be regarded as a sign of ignorance and self- 
ishness. 

The educating power of material things is better understood, and as 
wealth increases, more attention is given to furnishing and beautifying 
the school room. Although, in respect to frescoed walls, curtained 
windows, carpeted floors and costly pictures, very few of our school 
rooms can be compared to our plaees of amusement, yet there are some, 
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conveniently furnished, and tastefully provided with charts, busts and 
engravings. We begin to inquire why we should beautily our hotels, 
without regard to expense, and adorn billiard halls by the aid of art, 
and not grati'y that keen appreciation of the beatiful that we find in 
children, by providing those things that will afford then so pure a 
pleasure. Tie opinivn begins to prevail that the whole community is 
richer, and therefore abler to furnish all that is necessary for the edu- 
cation of its children, than any portion of it is to provide what is ne- 
cessary for the education of theirs; and hence that the public school 
house may be, and shouid be, a better school house than auy private 
one. 

We d> not forget that there are many, too many school houses ut- 
terly unfit to shelter children; entirely destitute of all that refinement 
and even decency demands, but we kaow that these evidences of a 
stupid celfishness are anna lly diminishing. and that a few ycars more 
will sweep then away.—S p rin'eud-nl’s Rep rt. 


Education for Everybody and Accessible to All. 


Lire itself is essentially an academy. There is something to be 
ue. A man 





learucd from everybody, in every place, about everythi 
that ha eyes and ears, and uses them, can go nowhere w.thout finding 
himseifa pupil, and everybody a teacher. Conevit it is, a contempti- 
ble satisfiction with your present state, a complacent pride. that stag- 
nates all your fawulties, and leads you up and dows the street, among 
all sorts of men, collecting nothing. Every ride-in a car, every walk 
in the street, every sail in a boat, every visit to the store, the shop or 


xr 


the dwelling, shonid awake you a richer man in kno re. Youshould 





never retura without some conscious increase of inforuiation. 
Kewe.uber, too, in respect to this matter of education, thst you are 
a cié.zen, and taut you are bound to have that information which shall 
quilify you foran honest participation in public affairs. \ ow are also 
bound to have a knowled se of current events. which no man ean have 
who does not read che newspipers. Newsppers are the schoolmasters 
of tie @oanmon people. ‘ihe newspaper is ene of the things that we 
may {vlictate ourselves upon. ‘bhat endless book, the newspaper, is 


our nacional glory. For example, how many of our young men and 
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young women, now that Europe stands all ajar, when apparently new 
combinations are to take place upon a scale thnt is gigantic, such as 
may take plzce but once in the course of their lifetime—how many 
young men and women are preparing themselves to follow these events ? 
How many have drawn the boundaries of Tuscany, acquainted them- 
selves with the position of Turin, and traced the course of the Ticino? 
How many have taken down the atlas, and marked out the lines of 
France, of the Italian provinces, of tie Austrian empire, and of the 
Prussian empire? How many know where Piedmont is located ? 

When I was a lad some ten years old, I had the privilege of going to 
school toa farmer’s son, who was himself a farmer, and also a captain 
of militia. I recollect to have heard my father say of him, that he had 
studied military affairs, in his quiet career, so thoroughly that proba- 
bly there was not another man in the State of Connecticut that could 
detail so fully the history and philosophy of all the campaigns of Na- 
poleon as he. ‘This was a mere incidental remark made at the table, 
but it has had a great deal to do with my life. It opened to me the 
idea—though i did not know it then—that a working man, in humble 
circumstances, might by ordinary diligence, put himself in possessicn 
of inférmation that should be world-wide. 

I can say, also, that at an early day, my own mind was very mue 
interested in the Peninsular War, between the irench and the Spanis 


and the English armies, in — I was so much interested in es 





events connected with that war, that I careiully read Napier’s match- 
less history of it—one of the noblest monuments cf military history 


ever given to the world. I studied minutely, with map in hand, that 





whole ca 





paign. I never read a book in college, or during the whole 
course of my life, that did me hali’so much good as that histery, though 
it was a maticr but incident to my profession. 


Now, do not suppose that to obtain this information of current events 





in your own laud, or upon the broad theatre of the world, will require 
a great deal of time which you must withdraw from other things.— 
Almost every man wastes as many five minutes, and ten minutes, as 
he would require to give himself a gocd education. You throw away 
time enough to make you a wise man beth in book literature and ecur- 
rent events. A volume read a little every morning wastes away most 


rapidly. 4 wan that is much occupicd, in the course of a year, would 
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have leisure in the crevices of his time, if he took the parings, the rinds 
of it; if he tcok a little in the morning before others were up—-and he 
might take a great deal then, if he got up when he ought to; if he 
took a little before each meal, and a little after each meal; if he took 
a little on his way to his business, and a little on his way back from his 
business ; if he took a little riding in the ears, and a little while cross- 
ing the ferries—I say that even a much occupied man would have 
leisure, in these crevices of time, to make himself master of the history 
of his own country, It does not take aman a great while to read a 
book through, if he only keeps at it —A W. Beecher. 





Absurdities im Teaching 


I.—IN THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

In the public schools of this metropolitan city, we might naturally 
expect to find exemplified the American idea of practical education: 
Let us examine the authorized course of study pursued i in our grammar 
schools, which furnirh the highest grade of instruesion accessible to a 
mijority of city children, to see how far it is arranged with reference 
to the future needs of the pupils. The course adopted by the Board 
of Education, Dec. 20th, 1865, is as fullows :— 

Grade VI.—Writing, Rea: lin; 3, Spelling aad Delinition, Arithmetic, Geography. 
V.—tThe s 1 
“ 1V.—The same e V., with Grammar, additional.’ 
«  IIL—The same as Grae [V., with History. 
- :[.—The same as Grade [LL., with Algebra (for pete 
id I,—The same as Grade Ii., with Const. of U.S., and Book- keeping [for boys}. 
Supriementary Cours 


3 FOR Gu tLs.—Grade I[1.— Avith: netic, Graiumar, Physi- 
ology, Astronomy, Alge phy, Ancient History, Geometry, Com 
position, and E’osutior. 


Grade I.—The same, except that Rhetoric takes the place of Physiology. 

Supplementary Corrse ron Boys— ie I.—Arithmetic, Grammar, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, science of Government, Book-keeping, 
Drawing, Declamation, and Composition. 


















» National Philos 












Here we see pupils studying Geography through the entire course, 
yet the text book used is already out of date, and before the boys 
become men, the world will have so changed that much of their 
knowledge of geography acquired at schcol will be worthless. The 
best and only permanently useful part of the study—physical geogra- 
phy—is taken up at the last grade Grammar is studied an entire 
year, or more, before anything is done with False Syntax and Comps: 
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sition. History, which by being memorized by the pupil and explained 
by the teacher, may be made an excellent drill in the practical use of 
language long befvre the mind can grasp its grammatical construction, 
is not taken up until the latter half of the course. 

In the boys’ course, Algebra, a uscless study ordinarily, and one 
requiring maturity of mind to make it of any value, is pat before 
Book-keeping. ‘True, this is not inflicted on the girls. The Board 
seems inclined to exempt thei from two evils—Algebra and corporal 
punishment. But why they should not do the same by the boys, I 
eannot understand. The next grade is not so baad for the boys. They 
have had their brains muddled with Alzebra, and their bicks warmed 
o who have not leit school 





with the raw-hide perhaps, and now, th: 
and gone into business, may learn Booking-keeping, a branch the gir's 
vannot have, though they go the supplementary course in search of it. 
In the supplementary course the girls again get the advantage. They 
are alluwed to study Physivlozy, on the supposition, I presuwne, that 
they have bodies to care tor, and that it is really worth while to give 
a little attention to the laws of health. 

Thus the course stands at present. It would seem that, being 
adopted by a Board wiaich must contain many practical business men 
men who hive learned that utility is one of the tests of the value of 
school acquirements, it might aim amore directly at the essential, than 
to put Alzebra before Book-keepin, or to adic it at all into a course 
fro.a which Physiology and Hygieag are leit out. No wonder that an 
Oiizer of the Board of Wealth, who may have received his preparation 
for daty in the schools of the eity, should give it as his opinion that 
Hiyziene is something that comes out of the sowers and gutters! Did 
the Board, in adopting this coursa, ask theaselves the question, What 
w.ll most boned these boys and girls whea thoy get to be mea and 
Wouen ? 

Another objection against this course of study is the distinction it 
mikes between the sexes. If it be argued that the object of Algebra 
ist) sve meatal discipline merely, why not let the girls also have the 
beast of tf if or tas oshoy huad the dustiueiion is made in refer- 
Cucs bo iubure wsiliby, t 


kespoars drow the course tor givis, ata tiee when philanthrepis:s are 


' ... ts : rea . , a 
ure unust be some wistike im leiving out Book- 





tirysig to Dad new eupioyaients fur womea, waereby to secure them 
living Wages. 
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But taking the course as it is, how are these branches at present 
taught? Let us go into the Grammar schools for boys, and begin 
with writing, What is required in practice? specially legibility 
and speed. ‘To secure these, letters of the simplest form must be used. 
Yet if we examine the most popular copy-books and charts of the day, 
we shall find that many of the lessons given have unnecessary lines 
standing directly in the way of rapidity and legibility, aud often not in 
cood taste. 

What is the remedy? Simply this. Let the elements be taught 
from forms large enough to strike the eye clearly, yet let them be 
severely simple; then reduce these forms to the ordinary size, and 
hold the pupil to the style thas acquired, till he can execute it well 


and rapidly. xd must not be neglected. Turn over the writing- 
£ A z 5 





books of the pupils, and you will find much excellent penmanship ; but 
let these same pupils write an ordinary paragraph from diction, and 
you will see the difference between their /etier-drawing and their 
writh we 

Again, look at the figures that are sometimes put into writing-books 
for copies. Instead of single, legible forms, they are such as no busi- 
ness man would tolerate. Ambiguous figures are a source of endless 
confusion; in cyphering, as in writing, the pupil should be kept to 
severe simplicity. 

Spelling comes early into the course, and with the present orthogra- 
phy of the English laugdige, must have much attention. Yet the 


most that ought to be attempted is to teach the common words as they 





vecur in ordinary This can be done only by writing. Ora] 


a } 
speeca, 
k 





° 
spelling is of litle practical value, and might well be given up entirely. 


To gain a practical knowledge of orthography, connected sentences must 





be written. This can be done at first by copying from print, then 
from diction, and finally by writing memorized lessons, or by original 


mm 


composition. Thus the common words will be written over and over 








just in »reportion to their frequence and importance. It will be 
readily seen that this will be an exercise quite as linportant in many 
other respects as in the habit of putting the Ictters or words in their 
vizht ordei. Before he is aware of it, the pupils will have become 





expert in t 14 1 pitals, in pointing, paragraphing, and so forth— 


ov suuall 2 uid a series of particulars often neglected. [t is useless 
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for pupils to spend their time spelling orally words so far-fetched that 
they will not have occasion to write them once in a life-time. Look 
over the words which papils are memorizing, and you will find many 
which, unless you area pedagogue, you have rarely seen, and probably 
have never once written. 

We are a nation of book-keepers ; and arithmetic has necessarily a 
prominent place in our course of study. Yet, [ think even here the 
iastruction given does not always aim directly at supplying the boy 
with what the man must use. Boys are still at work upon tables and 
rules that no business iman has used for the past ten years, or is likely 
to use in the years to come. Boys too are puzzling their brains cver 
Geometrical Progression, who would find it dificult to add correctly 
Eid. 


and rapidiy an ordinary ledger column. Montily. 





Ruies for the Govermment of the Publie Schools 
of Waukesha County. 


TEACIIERS. 

1. The teacher shall be in attendance at the house at least fifteen 
minutes before the time of opening school in the morning, when fires 
are made for him; and at least thirty-five minutes when the fires are 
made by himself. 

2. It shall be a duty of first importance on the part of the teacher 
to exercise vigilance aud care over the general conduct of the scholars 
ip and about the school house ; and on all suitable occasions to instruct 
and encourage them in correct manners, habits and principles. 

3. The teacher shall establish and enforce such rules as shall secure 
neatness and cleanliness about the school-reom, yard and out-houses. 

4. The teacher shall see that the register is properly filled out each 
day and the sum of the present marks placed at the foot of the column. 

5. Teachers shall not allow any portion of school hours to be oeev- 
pied by book-agents, lecturers, or exhibition-men, without consent of 
the board ; nor shall they allow any visitors to hinder the study of the 
scholars. 

6. No studies shall be pursued or text-hooks used except such as the 
board shall direct. 

7. Evening schools shall only be held by permission of the board, 
and shall be governed by the rules of the day school. 

8. The teachers shall see that the pupils practice no rudeness to 
persons passing along the road or visiting the school; but that they 
treat such with courtesy and politene3s. 
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SCHOLARS. 

Every scholar is expected to attend school punctuatly and regu- 
larly ; to conform to the rules and regulations of the school, and to 
obey promptly all the directions of the teacher ; to observe good order 
and propriety of deportment ; to be diligent in study and respectful to 
the teacher, and kind and obliging to schoolmates ; to refrain entirely 
from the use of profane and improper language, and to be clean and 
neat in person and attire. Any neglect or refusal to comply with 
these requirements may be the cause of suspension from school. 

16. Kor disobedience or <caihendinetia mn in school the pupil may 
be at once suspended by the Teacher; immediate notice of which sh: all 
be given in writing to the clerk of the board and to the parent. 

11. Six half days absence (two tardy marks being aie toa 
half day’s absence) in any dour consecutive weeks, sickness only 
excepted, shall render the pupil liable to suspension. Tis rule shail 
not apply to pupils under nine years of age. 

12. Scholars absenting taemselves from any examination or public 
exercise of the school without permission of the teacher, and who fail 
to render good and sufficient excuse for such absence, shall be sus- 
pended. 

13. No scholar shall change, or be promoted, from one class to 
another, except by direction of the teacher. 

14. Scholars who shall deface or injure any school property or 

se shall pay ia fuil all damages, and may be subject to further 
scipling by the teacher. 

‘AB. Any scholar suspended from school by virtue of any of the 
above rules, can be re-adinitted only by written permission of the board 
Toy, 


ger The above rules are herely adopted in accordance with law, as 


the rules of this iedual. 
Scuoon Boarp or Dist. No. 





TowN OF 











VF 
{ 
J WavtKeEsiaA County 
The above rules of Supt. Stewart of Waukesha county we consider 
excellent ones. ‘Those for scholars should be adopted | by every school 
board and posted in every school-room in the state. “Order is Hea- 


” 


ven’s first law,” and no teacher can secure it without good wholesome 


rules. No rules, however, should be made that cannot be strictly 


enforced. 


Journal is dead. 





THE Connecticut “hoo! 




















Editorial Aliscellanp. 


County Superintendents. 





The influence of these officers among teachers is greater than that 
f all other officers combined. Now, for the life of the JouRNAL 
these officers are in no small degree responsible. We call on these 
ofhcers throughout the State to aid us in increasing its circulation. — 
\t the Spring Examinations and Institutes we earnestly entreat you 
to labor for its support. We feel that it ought to be kept up, and so 
‘ung as the superintendents and teachers are willing to entrust its pub- 
lication to us we are willing to publ'sh it, aud whenever you wish it 


untrusted to other hands, a bint will be sufiicient to cause us te resign 
mir position. We have received many favors at the hands cf superin- 
tendents and are thankful for them. We wish, however, to be grate- 
{ul for other favors of the same kind, and from some who have shown 


nitherto little sympathy with the cause for which we have labored. 


Advice to Teaehers. 


Phe following good advice to teachers we clip from I. N. Stewart’s 
(Supt. of Waukesha County) “Circular” to Teachers; 

Teachers have too many recitations inaday. Think of one teacher 
rying to hear forty récitations in five and a half hours! Justice ean 
not be done to any. ‘There is time enough to do things well; if not, 
take time. Make diverse text-books and ill graded pupils yield to the 
necessity of doing well what you undertake. 

“chools should only be visited for mutual improvement. No tho- 
rough teacher will-allow company to take the time and attention of 
iny pupils for purposes foreign to those of the school. With this un- 
derstanding, the more visitors you have at school, the better. 


One seeret of success in governing is to command nothing you can- 





not enforce. Then see that your directions are carricd out in smal! 


things. and obedience will naturally follow in matters of importance 
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Many teachers fail by passing over small infringements on discipline. 
till the evil has grown too large to be overlooked. Then they break 
out suddenly and harshly against it. Opposition is thus excited, and 
the weaker party, the teacher; fails. 

Teachers and people too often forget that mannerssshould be taught 
as well as mind; morality as well as mathematics. Scholars can still 
be found in this county who will cling to passing sleighs or jeer a 
traveler with profane or obscene language. 





NumBeEr or Worps 1N Use.—Prof. Max Muller quotes the state- 
ment of a clergyman that some of the laborers in his parish had not 
300 words in their vocabulary. A well-educated person seldom 
uses more than about 3,000 or 4,000 words in actual conversation 
Accurate thinkers and close reasoners, who select with great nicety the 
words that exactly fit their meaning, employ a much larger stock, and 
eloquent speakers may rise to a command of 10,000. Shakspeare, 
who displayed a greater variety of expression than probably any other 
writer in any other language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words Milton’s works are built up with 8,000, and the Old Testa- 
ment says all that it has to say with 5,642 different words. 





At a mecting of the students of the Wisconsin State University. 
held in the south charel, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted — 

Wuerkas, Prof. Daniel Read having resigned his professorship in this 
university and become connected with another institution ; therefore 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of unfeigned regret that we learn 
of the resignation of one whom.we have learned to honor as a teacher 
and love as a man. 

Resolved, That during his connection of eleven years with this insti- 
tution he has, as we fully believe, striven to advance its best interests. 

Resolved, That in parting with Prof. Read .we lose an able instructor, 
a genial companion, and a true friend. 

Resolved, That the best wishes of the students of this university 
attend him in his new field of labor. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Prof. 
Read, and also that they be published in the daily papers of this city 

GEORGE Cross, Chairman. 

JOHN G. Taytor, Secretary. 

Madison, April 4th, 1867. 
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TueERE are 8,967 scholars stdudying German in the public schools 
of Cincinnati. 


Portace County. — The Portage County Teacher’s Association 
will meet at the School-house in Stevens Point April 27th. 


Hon TuappEus Srevens, member of Congress from Pennsylva - 
nia has recently endowed a professorship of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy in Vermont University. 

TEACHERS in want of a situation will find it to their advantage to 
inform us, stating experience, giving references, &e. Also those in 
want of teachers by applying to us may learn where they can secure 
goud teachers. In this way the Journal may be useful to both 
teacher and employer. 

We understand that Professor Daniel Read, of the State University, 
has decided to accept the call to the presidency of the Missouri Uni- 


versity, which has been accompanied by the most flattering induce- 





ments. ‘There will be much regret felt at losing him from our institu- 
tion and state. 


New Hampsarre.—From the recent R 





eport from the Department of 
Public Instruction we learn the following for year ending June 1866: 
Wages per month of male teachers, $32 88; female, $17.62; number 


of male teachers employed, 539: feinale 3.315; number of teachers 


Po 


attended Institutes within the year, 1,468; amount of money expend- 


ed for common schools within the year, $304,168.28. 


Teacuers Institute. — The following gentlemen have been en- 
gaged to give addresses before the Texcher’s Jastitute at Juneau, 
Dodge County, on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd. On Wednesdey evening, Lorenzo Merrill, County Superin- 
tendent. On Thursday evening Den. A. Scott Sloan, Beaver Dam. 
On Friday evening, Hon. John G. MeMynn, State Superintendens, 
Public Instruction, Madison 
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Any one desiring the services of a good female teacher who has had 
eight years xperience can learn her address by inquiring at the office 
of the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF EpUCATION. 


Teacuer’s [NstiruTe.—By an act of the legislature just published, 
the board of regents of normal schools are authorized tv use so much of 
the income of the normal school fund, not exceeding five thousand 
dollars per aunum, as in their judgment may be necessary to hold and 
defray expenses of conducting teachers’ institutes in ditferent parts of 
the state, aud to employ an agent to organize the insSitutes and deliver 


addresses on the subject of education, 


Mr. Putcrrer’s bilt, No. 629, to provide against increase of igno- 
rance and crime and to seeure the benefits of general education of the 
people of Wisconsin, did not pass in the assembly. ‘The bill has many 
good points and some objectionable ones. That part of it referring to 
compulsory education hardly conforms to our idea of a “ Republican 
form of Government.” Mr. Puleifer deserves great credit for the 
interest he has taken in the cause of education during the past winter 
in the legislature at Madison. 

Mitton Cottece.—The Milton Academy, which nas deservedly 
acquired a favorable reputation as an educational institution, has been 
incorporated as a college by the present legislature. It was organized 
ag an academy by the enterprise of Hon. Joseph Goodrich, twenty-two 
years ago. ‘The first academy building cost but $300. Its present 
edifices and grounds are worth over $25,000. It enters upvu its career 
as a college under favorable auspices, and opens its dvors tu studeuts 
of both sexes. 

Mr. Barnon’s resolution having in view the removal of the tax on 
knowledze, which passed the Assembly was lost in the Senate. We 
regret this very much. We believe no tax directly or indirectly should 
be imposed upon books or papers. Tho cheaper books and papers are 
the more geueral will be the diffusion of knowledge. If books and 
paper cap be manufactured cheaper in Great Britain than thisgountry, 
we believe that is the place to manufacture them and to purchase 
them. 


Boox Noricsgs are unavoidably crowded out this month. 











THE SCIENCE OF THE SEASON! 


BOTAN Y. 


The claims of the standard Text-books of Prof. Woon, in this department, are again 
urged upon Educators. They have a larger sale than all others combined, because they are 


The Best. 


L—OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY, For Beginners . .......cscscsesccesssecsersesen Gl 25 
2.—CLASS BOCK OF BOTANY, For Intermediate Classes....c.cssceesseeeeeseeere 2 00 
3,—NEW CLASS BOOK OF BOTANY, A Complete Compendium . 350 





Copies for examination and first supplies for introduction furnished at greatly reduced 
rates. Particulars on application. See Prof, Wood's article on “Spring Flowers,” in 
April number of the Fducational Bulletin. 





— 


The Metric System. 


The International system of Uniform Weights and Measures must hereafter be taught 
in allcommon schvols. Prof. Charles Davies is the official exponent of the system. 


READ THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS 


adopted by the Committee of the House of Representatives, on a ‘‘Uniform System of 
Coinage, Weights and Measures.’’ Feb. 2d, 1867: 


Resolved. That this Committee has observed with gratification the efforts made by 
the editors and publishes of several mathematical werks, designed for the use of com- 
mon schools and other institutions of learning, to introduce the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures, as authorized by congress, into the system of instruction of the 
youth of the United States, in iis various departments ; and in order to extend further 
the nee of its advantages, alike in publ edcaution and in general use by the 
peop e. 

Be it further Resolved, That Professor “harles Davie:, LL. D., of the state of New 

(ork, be requested to conter wi h superintendents of public instruction, and Teachers 
of schools, and others interested ina reform of the present incongruvus system, and by 
lectures and addresses to promote its general introduction and use. 

The April number of the *“‘Educational Bulletin” cont.ins an exposition of the ‘Met 
ric Sytem,”’ from the pen of Prof. Davies, and the latest editions of his Arithmetic 
have it incorporated. 





Wew Publications. 


Marsh’s Ecclesiastical History —A History of the Church in all Ages, 
For the use of Colleges, Seminaries, High Schools and the gen- 
Ci voskiiac 5 64 aweks ois Seeaenn Price $2 00. 


A work of wonderful research, and covering the ground in a manner never before re 
alized by a work of its size. No course of study is complete without it. 
Davies’ Outlines of Mathematical Science. ........04.% $1 00 
A manual to be carried by the Teacher into the class-room, and for constant reference 


as to the best method of presenting the science in all its departments, with a compre- 
hensive view of the whole. 


The Forest Choir. By Geo. F. Root........... Price 65 ets. 
A better book than the famous “Silver Lute:’’ by the same author. 
These books will be editorially noticed in the ‘‘Illustrated Educational Bulletin,’*- 
tent to any address for one year on receipt of TEN VENTS. 
Address A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 


Educational Publishers, 
X-10. New York, 





Gext-Books on Botany, 


By PROF. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University. 





The Conservatory of Flowers in the National Propegating Gardens, at Washington, is Arranged According to the 
Clasifications in these Text-Books. 





These Books present the latest and most accurate principles and developments of 
the science, and have been recommeded by almost every eminent Botanist in the 
country. For comprehensiveness of school, exactness and clearness of description, ac- 
curate and scientific analysis of Plants, and beauty of illustrations, they have no 
equal. The series consists of 


How Plants Grow.— Containing a Popular Flora, or an Ar- 
rangement and Description of Common Plants, both Wild and cultivated. Il- 
lustrated by more than five hundred Drawings from Nature. 

Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology —lIllustrated by 
over three hundred and sixty wood-cuts ; to which is added a copious Glossary 
or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. 

Manual of Botany.—A Comprehensive Flora of the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi, including Virginia and Kentucky, arranged ac 
cording to the National System. To which is added Garpen Bot ANY, and Four- 
teen beautiful Plates illustrating ~ Genera of Ferns, Grasses, ete. 





This work, in one volume, is the most 
used as a complete Caer back, by students of Botany. 


Structural and Systematic Botamy and Vegetable Phy- 
siology.—Being a fifth revised elition of the “Botanical Text-Book,” illustrated 
by over 1,300 Woodeuts, to which is added a Glossary, or Dictionary of Botan- 
ical Terms. 

Manual of Botany with Mosses and Liverworts—With twen- 


ty-two Plates, illustrating the Genera of Cryptogamia. 


Flora of the Southern ! iy eal A. W. Cuapman, M. 
D. The plan of this work i ly thes ame as that adopted by Prof. Gray, 
and presents a systematic ar: ment of tl ie Pheenogamus and hig zher Crypto- 
gamous Plants of all the states south of Kentucky and V irginia, and east of the 
Mississippi. 











The undersigned are the Publishers also of 


Sander’s Series of Readers, Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics, Fasquelle’s rench Series. 
Kerl’s Series of Grammars Woodbury’s German Series, 
Colton’s Series of Geographies, Spencerian Penmanship. 
Wells’ Natural Sciences, Villson’s Histories, etc.. etc.. ete. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF -THE CELEBRATED 
SPE N CBERLAN STE Be PaN Ss. 


Liberal Terms given on Books furnished for Examination or Introduc- 
tion. Send for a Catalogue. Addyess the Publishers, 


Jvision, Phinney Blakeman & Co., 


F. D. HUNT, Agent, AT oa 49 Green Street, New York 
Care of West & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





rae, TOU Pe WARTaT: 


Every ‘Teacher Should Have It! 





ATWATER’S NEW SCHOOL CIRCULAR! 


It fully describes his New School Government, which is a splendid system of 
CHECKS AND SCHOOL REWARDS 


—ALSO HIS— 


SCHCOL-kROCOM MOTTOES 
And many other very useful articles for Teachers 





It contains complete lists of 
School Speakers and Books for Teachers, 
Besides much useful information. 
ga@s° It costs nothing but the act of sending for it, and will be sent 
by return of mail, on receipt of your address 
Send to J. ATWATER, 
3m Box 2083, Chicago, Ils 
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A. H. ANDREWS, 


(Suzcessor to Andrews & Bigelow,) 


School Furnishing House, 
TICAGO. 
EVERY VARIETY of SCHOOL APPARATUS, 


embracing Globes, Telluri-ns, Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometrical 

and Arithmetica! Solids, Numeral Frames, Cube Root Blocks, Magnets, &e. 
[Improved Ink Wells, Biack-board Rubbers [3 sizes,] HOLBROOK’S LIQUID 
SLATE, for the construction of Black-hoards upon v.ull, board or paper-—-put up 
ia tin cans; superior to any material ever made. Pints, quarts, gals. and half-gals. 





HOLBROOK’S CELEBRATED 


Eight-Inch Globe! 


The most complete and convenient Globe 
for Schoo! and home use ever manufactured. 
Being eight inches in diameter, every inch 
on the surface is equivalent toa thousand 
as a 7 : 1 

miles on the Earth. Every sized Globe— 
from three to thirty inches in diameter, in- 
eluding two sizes ef Hemisphere Globes. 


ALSO 
Philosophical ‘and 


a Ch emical App: arains 


OF a KINDS. 


Wa. All from one and the best manufae- 
tory in this country. 


PEIRCE’ S SLATED GOODS 


LEAF SLATES, which ean be inserted within the leaves of Arithmeties, Alge- 
bras, or other hooks. TARLET SLATHS, tour sizes, suitable for schools—light and 
noiseless. FOLIO or BOOK § LA TES, four sizes—can be carried withont injury to 
anything written on them. 














Te ACHER —Do you war nt v noiseless schoolroom? Then examine these NoIsB- 


LESS slates. They are much lighter, more convenient, and do not break or crack. 





ahove will be sent by mail upon receipt of the price of any size 
ul, confident that these using ther will be pleased with the 
s for the purposes designed. Wa. We have the exclusive 


Specimens of the 
ordered. We ask a t 
superiority of the artic! 
agency for the West. 








Catalogues and circulars, illustrated, sent on application 
A. Hi. ANDREWS, 


3 Washingten Strect, Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago. 








LATE PUBLICATIONS 
=) 


BREWER & TILESTON. 


131 Washington Street, Boston. 


Hillard’s Readers, New Series, with an original Treatise on Elocution, by Professor 
Mark Bailey, of Yate College. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book, 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, 
Worcester,s Quarto and Schoo! Dictionaries, 
Walton’s Written Arithmetic, (Primary and Intellectual, in press.) 
Walton’s Table, (for practice in the fundamental operations of Arithmetic.) 
Adams’ Spelling Book, (For Advanced Classes.) 


a ee 
’S READERS 
HILLARD f : 

Mr. Hillard’s New Series of Readers are the LAtEsT publications.in this depart - 
-ment now before the public. They contain the best practical Treatise on Elocution, 
and the choicest selections from English and American literature. No other series of 
Readers contain so many patriotic extracts, many of which have been called out by 
the Great Rebellion. To the Fifth and Sixth Readers, several new pieces have re- 
eently been added, such as President Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, his Address at 
4tettysburg, Sheridan’s Ride, Barbara Frietchie, ete. 


eae —_>---— 


These Readers have already been introduced into the public schools of— 





Beston, Mags. Philadelphia, Davenport, Iowa, 
Cambridge, “ Washington, Tipton, “ 
Charleston, “ Hartiord, Connecticnt, ago, Illinois, 
Salem, ‘i Norwich, of Peoria, s 
Fall River, ‘ Madison, Wisconsin, Quiney, 
Portland, Maine, Portage, ” Springfield, - 
Augusta, a6 Green Bay, “ Joliet, * 
-Lewiston, 2 Geneva, Monmouth, - 
Dover, New Hampshire, Beaver Dam, “ Decatur, a 
Exeter, Ws Neenah, Lg LaSalle, ‘ 
Providence, Rhode Island; Qiaro, “6 Mattoon, ee 
Newport, - Oshkosh, a Lockport, ig 
New York, Monrce, Michigan, Kankakee, a 


Mt. Carroll, and many other important places. 

From John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston. 

* From present indications, [ feel warranted in saying that heading in our Gram 
mar Schools will be advanced during the years twenty-five per cent. in consequenee 
of the introduction of this series.” 

From Prof. Geo. Howland, Principal of Publie High School, Chicago, Ills. 

“I consider Hillard’s ‘Sixth Reader,’ now in use in my school, by far the best 
Reader that has been presented to the educational public.” 

From Hon. J. J. Guppey, Superintendent, Portage City, Wis. 

“T have carefully examined Hillard’s Readers, and I think they are the best se- 
ries now in use.” 

From A. Everett, Esq., Principal High School, Oshkosh, Wis., April 21st, 1866. 

“T have been using Hillard’s Readers for some time past, and can unhesitating!y 
pronounce them most excellent and complete in all that is desired as a Reader.” 

From W. H. Daggett, Principal Neenah High School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

‘I have no hesitation in pronouncing Hillard’s Series of Readers the best I have 
ever used.” 

Copies for examination or introduction furnished by 

GEORGE F. PHELPS, Western Agent. 
P. O. Addross—Care of W. B. KEEN & Co., Chicago. 








APPROVED SCHOOL - BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


K. H. BUTLER & Co., 


137 South-Fourth Street. Philadelphia. 


————_—> - a> oe 


AVitshel’s New School Geographies. 
Entirely New—Text, Maps and Engravings. 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Georraphy. For young children. Design- 
ed as an Introduc tion to the author's P rina Geo graphy. With maps at 1d plates 

Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. Llustrated by 20 Colored Maps, 
and 1€0 Engravings. De signed as an catia ton to the New Inte: ‘mediat e. 

Mitcheli’s New intern: iphy. For the use of Schools and 
Acasemies. Llustrated by 23 copper-plate Maps and numerous Engravin 

Mitchell’s New Ancient Geog raphy. An entirely new work elegantly 
illus We N A 

Mitchell's New School Geography and Atlas. A System of Mederv 
Geogr: phy—Physic al, Po litical and Descriptive ; illustrated by 200 Engravings, and 
accompanied «ya New Aulus of 44 copper- ‘une Maps. 


BY Ft ate Ve Sohn) _ ranted ANA Sows 
AVitshel’s School Geographies, Old Sovies. 
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fitchell’s Primary Geography. An Easy Introduction to the study of 
Geography. lus tr: it d by i 


engravings and 16 color dm . 
° i ra) ’ 4 . y WI: 
Mitchell's Schecl Ge raphy and Atizs. New Revised Edition. A 
eystem of Modern Ge I 


uri a de pion of the present state of the 
World, and 1's five great div lished by nume.ous engrayings, aud ac- 
companied by an Atlas contain 


Mitchell’s Ar ne ient Geograp! ' 


kad 



















and "Atlas. Designed for Academies. 
Schools and Families. A syst em asical and sacred geograpy, embellished with 
engravings of r.markable event , Views of ancient cities, aud various inter-s!mg am 
tique remains. With an Ancient Atias containieg maps illustrating the work, 








Gootrish’s School Histories 


Goodrich’s Pictorial His ‘tory of the United States. A Pictorial Pistory, wi ith notices cf 
oth r portions of America. By.S. G, Goodrich, author of ‘Peter Parley’s } 

Goodrich’s American Child’ ictorial t story of the U ait ad States. An Introduction 
to the author’s *Pictoria: } ory cf the } Titec te ’ 

say ert Pictorial History of England. A Piet ori: ul li story of England. ByS, G. 
Go oadricn, 

Goodrich’s Picterial His‘ory of Rome. A. His tory of Ancient Rome, with sketches of 
thb Hist. ry of Modern italy.. By S. a. G Revised and improved edition, 
Gocdrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. ‘A }ictorial History of Greece—ancient and 

mdern By. G, Guodrich. tKevised ediiion. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. A {fistory of France, for the use of schools 
By 8. G Goodrich. Revised and brought down te the present ti 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common School Hist. ory o} the World. A FPicto ial llistory of the 
World - Ancient and Modern. By S. G. Goodrich. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. Elegantly ilustrated with 200 engravmgs. 
ee a 
Coppee’s Elements of Logic Elemencs of Logic. Designed as a manual of instruction 
By le snry Coppee, LL.D 
Coppee’s Elan ec tsof Rhetorie, Elments of Rhetoric. Deei 
sruction, By lienry Coppe ae D. New edition, revised. 
Coppee’s Select Academic Speaker. Third ed . i vol 
Bingham’s Lai in ar. A Granimar » Latin Langi 
w h exe cises 1 Bircham, up 
School History of Maryland; with t brief Biographies of distin esmor, Philar 
thropists and Theologians, Wiustrated. Prepared for tue Schools ef Mav, load. 
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ig ed as a manual of in 













the use «f Schools; 
1 hool. lvol.8vo. 















GET THE BEST; GET THE CHEAPEST: 


1e Eclectic Educational Series. 


Most of the Books of the Ectectic Evvcatronat Serres are well known to the 
public. Subjected to the most rigid criticisms of our best Educators, and io the 
severest tests of practical use in thousands of schools, they have been constantly 
increasing in popular favor, until to-day, w na n they are more widely used and more 
highly commended than any other Series published in America, 





They have received the cordial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful 
teachers throughout the Union. They combine the rare advantages of superior 
intrinsic mevit, admirable gradation, typographical beauty, cheapness, and extensive 
adoption ar use. The Eclectic Series embraces, 





LPHABET AND SPELLING. 





McGorrey’s Primary Scroon CHarts, - - - - - - 6 Nos. 
McGcrrey’s New Ecrectic Speitinc-Boor, - - . - - 16 Mo. 
Ds Wotr’s Instructivs SPELLER, - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Wuite’s ALPHABET Mabe Easy, - - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Tae Lirrite Teacner, or Worp Meruon, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


McGurrey’s Primary Scnoorn Ci ; 2 Series of Six Numbers: to accompany 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers. They combine both the Alpkabetic and Word 
Methods of teaching- children to read, and furnish material for thorough drills upon 
all the elementary sounds of the language, and upon the various dificult and unus- 
ual consonant combinations. 








McGurrey'’s New Sereiiinc-Boox is unsurpassed by any Speller published. 
DeWorr’s [xstructive Speiver is a thorough and complete work on orthography, 
pronunciation, and analysis of words, 


READING. 


McGurrry’s New First FEcriectic Reaper, - ~ - - - 16 Mo. 








MocGurrey's New Seconp Eciectic READER, - - - . - 16 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Turrp Eciecric Reaper, - - - - - 16 Me 
MeGurrey’s New Fourts Ectecric Reaper, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrey’s New Firtru Ecuiecrtic Reaper, - ~ - - - 12 Mo. 
McGurrrey’s New Srxta_ Ectectic Reaper, - - . . - 12 Mo 
McGurrey’s New Hiau Scoot Reaper, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Hemans’ Youne Lapies’ Reaper, - - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


McGurrzy’s New Serres embraces many features of excellence, calculated te 
render it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature 
of the day. 

The testimony of the best teachers of the country goos to show that MoGurrey’s 
New Reapers are admirably simple, progressive, and complete, and unexceptionable 
in their adaptation to school instruction. Thy are unquastionably the best, tha 
cheapest, and the most popular School Readers published. 

Hewawns’ Youna Lapres’ Reaper has been praparel with espocial refercnce to 
the wants of Female Schools and Seminaries, 















THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





ELOCUTION. 


McGurrry’s New JuvENILE SPEAKER, - - - - s - 12 Mo. 
McGorrry’s New Ectectic SPEAKER, - . - - - - 12 Mo. 
Kipp’s EtocuTion AnD VocaL CULTURE, - - - - . - 12 Mo. 
McGurrry's SPEAKERS embrace a great number and variety of choice selections 
fer reading and deciamation. 
Kipp’s Exocutiox and Vocat Curture is an excellent manual for instruction 
and class drill, and is highly popular whercver used. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Ray’s Primary ARITHMETIC, OR First Boor, - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, OR SECOND Boog, - - . 16 Mo. 
| tay’s Practica, AritaMertic, or Tarp Boor, - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Hicuser Arirumetic, ok Fourra Boox, - - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Examnpies, Without ANSwers, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Test Exampies, With ANSWERS, - - - « . a 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Key To PracricaL ARITHMETIC, - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
Ray’s Key To Hicuer ARITHMETIC, - - - - - - 12 Mo. 


ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 


Ray's Erexentary ALGEBRA, OR First Book, - - - - - 12Mo. 
Ray’s Hiaurr Ancesra, orn Seconp Boor, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray's Key To AncesBras, Ist & 2d Books, . - - - 12 Mo. 
Ray's PLANE AND SoLip GEOMETRY, - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Evans’ Scnoo, GromeTRy, - - - - . - 12 Mo. 


Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more cordial indorse- 
ment from prominent and influential educators than the works of Dr. Ray. 
Wherever used they are liked. ‘Those who have thoroughly tested their merits in the 
class-room unite in proxouncing them superior to all other similar works. 

Evans’ Scnoo, Growerry presents in concise form the leading jw opositions 
and truths of the science. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 





Piyneo’s Primary GRAMMAR, - - - - - - - - 16 Mo. 
PinnkO’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR, + - - - - - - 12 Mo. 
Pinneo’s EnauisH TEACHER, - - - - - . - - 12 Mo. 
Pinxro’s GuipE TO. ComposiITION, - - . - - - - 12 Mo. 


Probably no series of Grammars ever attained a more general, and, at the same 
time, so approved and firm an introduction into the best schools of the country, as 
i the works of Prof. Pinneo. 

They are books of rare merit. Those who have used them longest like them best. 
The thorough test of the class-room reveals their superior excellence for purposes of 
school instruction. 


| SCHOOL MUSIC. 


Youna Sinaer, Parr I, - - - - . . - - - 16 Mo. 
Youna Srncer, Parr If, . . - - - - - - 16 Mo. 


Tne Youna Srincer, Parts I anv II, embraces an interesting and varied 
eol.ection of Juvenile Music for schools, and has been selected with expecial reference 
to the wants of the youngest class of learners. The Songs are admirably adapted te 
interest and nlease childran. 















THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


LirentHaL & Attyn’s Ossrct Lessons#® 16 Mo. 
Wairte’s Ciass-Book OF GEOGRAPHY, - 16 Mo. 
Smarts MAnvAL oF Free GyMNASTICS, 16 Mo. 
THE Examiner, OR TEACHERS’ AID, 12 Mo. 
CHAPMAN’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, - 16 Mo. 


LILIENTHAL AND AttyN’s Ossect Lessons furnishes a systematic course of 
instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. 


Warte’s Crass-Book or GrogrRapny contains a complete system of oral in- 
struction, and map exercises for class drill. 


Smart's Gymnastics, a concise Manual of free Gymnastics and Dumb-Bell 
exercises, for the school-reom and parlor. 


Tae Examiner, or Teacuers’ Ar, is designed to assist Candidates for Teach- 
er's Certificates, in preparing for examination. 


EXTENSIVE POPULARITY. 


The Eclectic Series, embracing the above books, has been recom- 
mended, wholly or in part, by the 
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Onto Stare SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBiic INstTRUCTION, 

Inviana State S INTENDENT OF Pusric Instruction, 
Inuinots Stars SuperintexpEyt oF Pusric INsrrucrioy, 

Iowa State SurerinvenDENT oF Pvusiic INstTRUCTION, 
Wiscenstn Stats SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic INSTRUCTION, 
Minnesota State SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusiic InstTRUCTION, 
Missourt State SurerintenDENT OF Puziic Instruction, 
Kansas Strate Supeetntenvent oF Pusiic Instrvcrioy, 
PennsyLvania Stare SUPERINTENDENT OF Pubiic INstRUCTION, 


West Vircinia Stave Scpprintenvent oF Pusiic TNstRuction; 


And by Taousanps of Boards of Education, School Officers, Superintendents and 
Teachers, in all sections of the country. 


ee ee 


sam Teachers and School Officers desiring to make a change in 


text-books in use in their Schools, are respectfully invited to corres- 
siond with the publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CINCINNATI, O 
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A. H. ANDRE = 
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CILICAGO. 
We have the sole Western Agency of the eclebrated 


CHASE’S SCHVOL FURNITURE, 


Manufactured at the Western Sthool Furniture Works. 

W. Cnase & Son, manufacturers, after an experience of 14 years in this branch, 
have so perfected their patterns and machinery that the’ furniture has now no supe- 
rior, east or west. Every desirable style of Desk, Seat, and Teacher's Desk, singlé 
and dou' ls, made. Testimonials in regard to its superiority are given by the Super- 
int nilentsof schools in Chicago, St. Louis, Bloomington, Toledo, Kalamazoo, Mil- 
Wauace, and many other cities aud towns where it has been introduced. Publishers of 


Mitchell’s Series of Outline Maps. 

These maps are used throughout the New England States, New York, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and more generally than any others in the Western States. They represent the 
very latest changes in béundary, and are better and more widely known than any 
other series in America. Publishers of 

Camp's Series of Geographies and Mapping Plates. 

Keys to Mitchell’s maps, and designed especially to accompany them. This system 
of Geographical study, outline maps with keys and mapping plates, [skeleton maps 
for wing,] has been pronounced by those who have given it their attention, to be 
th y true one for common schvol use. Prepared by Hon. David N. Camp, Supers 
in nt of Schools in Connec'icut, and Principal of the State Normal School. 

TABLETS & CHARTS OF ALL KINDS, 
Boston Primary School Tablets, (Exclusive Western Sale,) Payson, 
Dunton & Scribner's Writing Tablets, Colton’s Colored Geographical 
Cards, Schofield’s National School Tablets, Page’s and Sanders’ Elocu- 

tionary Charts, MeGuffey’ s Eclectic Charts, Camp’s Series of 

GEOGRAPHIES AND MAPPING PLATES. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS, 


With various mountings, large, ten in set, district school series, eight in set. 
Currer’s Text-Books, keys to charts, furnished on special terms for introduction. 
Cojton’s Map of Wisconsin, Iowa, Iilinois & Missouri, giving Railroad distances ete: 

(=F For further particulars, see advertisement on ins side of cover. Illust. ated Vata» 


Jogae and Circulars for each department sen: on application. Address, 
ANDREWS, 
No 63 Warhington Strect, "[CroSuy Upera House] Chicago 

























NEW MUSIC-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


"PHL 


YOUNG SINGER'S MANUAL. 


‘ 
This work has been prepared by the Teachers of Music in the i 
Cincinnati Publie Schools, at the request of the Board of Educa- ‘ 
tion, to be used in connection with and in addition to 
THE YOUNG SINGER, PARTS I. & Il. i 


The Mannal eontains a large amount of music in ONE, TWO, 
and THREE PARTS, selected from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohgy and from the acknowledged head of writ- 





ers of school-music in"Germany, Silcher. Many of the solfeggios 
and exercises are adapted from the classical music of modern 
times, and will be found highly interestin 


g- a 


It also contains a large amount of music suitable for exhibi- 
tions and school concerts. 


The music has be@n so arranged and paged as to avoid, as far 
as possible, the turning of leaves during the singing,—a great 
source of annoyance in most music-books. 4 

It is believed this work will be found well adapted to the 
requirements of publie schools throughout the country, as it has 
been prepared by those who have had much experience in the 
instruction of children in the art of singing. 













ba Single copies of either of the three above-named works,—The Young 
Singer’s Manual, Young Singer, Part I, or Young Singer, Part II,—will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for examination with a view to introduction, at 
25 cents per copy: or a first supply for introduction, forwarded by Express or 
otherwise, freight to be paid by the party ordering, at $3.00 per dozen. 
Address the Publishers, 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





